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ABSTRACT articles are presented in this research bulletin. 

The first, entitled "Acculturation in Puerto Rican Families, " 
assesses the degree of acculturation of 100 sets of carried children 
of 100 Puerto Rican families living in New York Cxty. Attitudes 
toward language, identity, and values are »»sed as criteria. The 
specific values the study investigates are: (1) attitudes toward the 
family; (2) the presence or absence of a fatalistic outlook; (3) 
attitudinal preferences for Puerto Rican ways; (4) response to^the 
-modernity- of American society; (5) trust of people outside the 
Puerto Rican group. The study concludes that the married children are 
much closer to mainland values and ideas than their parents are, but 
notes that none of the 100 chose an entirely American identity, 
indicating that, despite generational differences, they have still 
retained Puerto Rican culture as part of their identity. The second 
article, entitled -Kinship Networks and the Settlement Process: 
Dominican and Colombian Immigrants in New York City, "^es recent 
data from a survey of Dominican and Colombian immigrants m New Yoric 
City to examine the relationship between kinship networks and the 
migration and settlement process. The data show that chain migration 
characterizes these flows, inasmuch as these particular migrants are 
well linked into a migration system in which some relatives and 
friends precede them, some come with them, and still others 
subsequently join then in New York. Relatives present at the time of 
arrival provide multiple forms of assistance, particularly with 
accommodation and employment searches. In addition ^o receiving 
assistance during their settlement the migrants, particularly male 
migrants, continue to be an important link to relatives the home 
country: they provide help for relatives who wish to migrate to New 
York and regularly send remittances to relatives m the home country. 
Furthermore, analysis of the data clearly «?««o;strates that familial 
aid received at the time of first arrival m the United States does . 
have an impact on the subsequent course of events in the life-cycle 
of the immigrant. When the aid is more extensive, a tendency ^ ^ 

.emaln within the protective confines of the Immigrant community results, even when the 
E^lifferent backgrounds among the migrants are taken Into account. ^RDS> 
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MIGRATION, ACCULTURATION AND FAMILY PROCESSES 



Immigration has played an important 
rc'e in the history of the United Stales, 
bieginning with the early large-scale move 
ment from Northwestern Europe and ex- 
tending to today's influx from Latin 
America and Indochina. Both the articles 
contained in this issue of the Research 
Buliettn focus on the integration of 
Hispanic immigrant groups tnto American 
society. 

The first article. "Ac9ulturation in 
Puerto Rican Families." by Kevin J. Col- 
leran. is based on the author's doctoral 
dissertation which studied the relationship 
between a migration-induced change in 
the socio culturai environment of parents 
and their children and intergenerational 
processes within the family. The data for 
this study were taken from a research pro- 
ject recently conducted at the Hispanic 
Research Center (HRC). The results of 
this research will be published shortly 
under the title of Purrto Rican famtites m 
NvtV VorA City inforqrncratfonal Pro 
cf'.ssef . by Lloyd H Rogler and Rosemary 
Santana Cooney (Waterfront Press. 
Maplewood. New Jersey). This empirical 
study examines the lives of 1(K) in* 
tergenerationally linked Puerto Rican 
families. Each family consists of two 
generations: the mothers and fatfiers in 
the parent generation and their married 
children and respective spouses in the 
child generation. Thus, the 100 in^ 
tergenerationafly linked families repre 
sent 200 married couples, making a total 
of 400 persons. In 56 of the families a 
daughter is the link between the parent 
married-child generations: in 44 
If. families a son represents the link. At the 
y time of the study, members of the parent 
generation were in their mid-fifties: the 
majority had come to the continental 
CO United States as young adults in their 
pjmidtwdhties, and had lived on ttie 
^ mainland for nearly 30 years. Almost all of 
^ttwk chHdren either were t>om on the 
mainland or had arrived during their 
OfKeschooi years. When intenriewed. the 
^ ^rs of the child generatfon were in 
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their late twenties. Practically all of these 
families live in New Yorii City, mostly in 
the borcHigh of th9 Bronx. 

In addition to using a complex in* 
tergen^rational family model, the study 
also required lengthy intenriews with the 
Puerto Rican families in a setting. New 
York, that is uncongenial to social 
research. Tne data-collection problems 
encountered during the course of this 
study have been described in detail in an 
article. '^Coping with Distrust in a Study 
of Intergenerational Puerto Rican 
Families in New York City/' by Lloyd H. 
Rogler, Osvaldo Barreras, and Rosemary 
Santana Cooney, in the January-April 
1983 issue of the Research Bulletin (Vol. 
CT, Nos. 1-2). Because of problems of 
distrust, the field team that did the inter- 
viewing was Hispanic, bilingual, and 
bicultural, as well as intellectually and 
emotionally committed to tfie Hispanic 
community and to the research. In order 
to obtain as broad a sample as possible, 
differences in socioeconomic status were 
maximired by recruiting participants in 
the census tracts with the highest and 
lowest i^rcentages of adults of Puerto 
Rican background who had graduated 
from high school. The process of identify- 
ing and interviewing fat lilies that fit the 
study's intergenerational model required 
almost two full years of field work from 
July 1976 to May 1978. 

Based on tho maierial gathered for 
this study — ranging from information on 
ethnic identity, husband and wife rela- 
tions, and social mobility to intergenera* 
tional continuities and discontinuities — 
the article presented here by Dr. Colieran 
focuses on the 100 members of the child 
generation. The author examines ttieir 
degree of acculturation to U S. society 
and the factors associated with the 
preservation or loss ol their paients' 
culture. 

Ttie sec<Nid article presented In this 
issue, ''Kinship Networks and the Settle- 
ment Process: Dominican and Colombian 
immigranta in New York City/' by Douglas 



Gurak and Mary Kritz. examines the rela* 
tionship between kinship networks and 
the migration and settlement process. 
The central goal of this research, now be- 
ing conducted at the HRC, is to opera* 
tionaHze the process of settlement: that 
is, the transition from a transient coruli- 
tion to one of more permanent residence: 
and to analyze the relationship of this pro* 
cess to employment, assimilation, and 
adjustment. Recognizing the growing im- 
portance of non-Puerto Rican His|»anics 
in the social life and economy of New 
York City, this study will provide new data 
on several dimensions which are crucial 
to understanding the meanir>g of recent 
Immigration for both immigrants and 
society at large. 

The second article presented here, 
v/hile focusing on the relationship be- 
tween the migration process and tfie 
family as does the first, gives special at- 
tention to the migrants* ties to kin in both 
th^ir home country and New York City. 
Structural Jife-history interviews were 
conducted with a probability sample of 
643 Dominican and 261 Colombian im- 
migrants who were residing in either 
Queens or the north^rniiaif of Manhattan 
at the time of the survey in 1981. Tf^ inter- 
views sought to reconstruct tfie eco- 
nomic, family formation, and migration 
histories of ttiese immigrants* A con- 
siderable amount of information was 
gathered on kinship assistance at various 
stages of tf)e migration prMress. Tf^ arti- 
cle presented here describes the types of 
a9sistatK:e^ received from relatives at ttie 
time of initial arrival in the Jnited States. 
It goes on to compare tfni situations of 
Colombians and Dominicans, and of 
males and females. Finally, it demon- 
strates that different kin-assistance pat- 
terns at the time of arrival do affect ac- 
culturation ard assimilation fmcesses. 

PE,RMlSr,t()N TO MEPMOOUCE THIS 
MATf UiAs HAf> M f U GRAN If \^ {\i 
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ACCULTURATION IN PUERTO RICAN FAMILIES 
IN NEW YORK CITY 

Keym J. CoHer an, Hispanic Research Center. Fordham Universfty 



There are few issues m sociology 
that arouse as much professional and 
popular response as the question of what 
has happened to immigrants and to their 
cultures m American society. However, 
despite the vast amount of writing in this 
area, there is little basic agreement on the 
essential issue: are the various groups of 
immigrants able to retain a significant 
amount of their cultural heritage within 
the homogenizing confines of American 
society? In addition to the difficulties 
raised by the political nature of discus* 
sions about culture and ethnicity, the 
resolution of this question is hampered 
by the lack of clear and consistent defini- 
tions of cultural elements and by the scar- 
city of adequate data particularly on 
recently arrived groups The only way that 
progress can be achieved in this area is 
by carefully defining 4i^#9 cultural 
elements and examining trom in em 
pirically oriented studies. This is the pro- 
cedure that N\\\ be followed in this 
presentation as we examine the accultur- 
ative patterns of a group of Puerto Ricans 
in Mew York City, 

We examine the adaptation, of this 
particular group in the light of a study on 
intergenerationat Puerto Rican families 
described in the introductory section of 
this issue. We will not consider all 
aspects of Puerto Rican culture here; 
rather we will locus on certain elements 
which are central to that culture — 
language, identity, and values. Clearly the 
Spanish language is an essential part of 
Puerto Rican culture, as English is of 
American culture. The loss of ability to 
use Spanish and a corresponding greater 
fluency in English would certainly be 
evidence of acculturation. On the other 
hand, the preservation of the Spanish 
language and its frequent use in social or 
formal settings could be regarded as 
evidence of cultural persistency. Similar 
ly. the question of identity is a fairly sim 
pie one. If a person chooses an Amencan 
or Puerto Rican-American identity, this is 
a sign of adaptation to mainland society. 
In contrast, the selection of an entirely 
Puerto Rican identity would demonstrate 
a lack of acculturation 

The situation in the final area of con- 
sideration, the values that are distinctive 
to Puerto Rican culture, is far more 
tenuous. Based on the ei^idence o* 
previous studies, three will be used here, 
each composed of a series of items 
centering on that particular value The 
first will be familism and will t>e concern- 
ed with changes in traditional Puerto 
Ricai^ attitudes about the family and its 
pnonty m social relations. The second 
Will center on the fatalistic outlook that 
^ any studies find to be a common at- 



titude among Puerto JJtcans. Finally, we 
Will explore each person s attitudinal 
preferences tor Puerto Rican ways. 

Because acculturation also involves 
an acceptance of and familiarity with 
mainland society, two additional values 
will be examined. One will center op 
"modern'ty." an essential part of contem- 
porary American society. The second will 
be concerned with ' trust/' The initial 
reaction of most recent immigrants would 
t>e distrust of anyoHe outside of their own 
group. It Puerto Rrcans in New York are 
moving away from the idea that the out- 
side world and its institutions are not to be 
be trusted, then, this can be taken as 
evidence that they are more comfortable 
in mainland society, which would be a 
sign of acculturation. With these two 
values, therdfore. acculturation is viewed 
not only as a loss of traditional Puerto 
Rican values, but as a positive process, 
an adoption of new attitudes and values. 

As stated above, the family study 
conducted t the Hispanic Research 
Center focused on 100 Puerto Rican 
families. Each of these families contains 
100 sets of parents, each of whom was 
born in Puerto Rico or is of Puerto Rican 
ancestry, and 100 sets of married children 
and spouses, each of whom is also of 
Puerto Rican birth or ancestry The cen- 
tral focus of this presentation will be the 
100 married children. They have been 
selected for several reasons. First, they 
are most Mkely to be susceptible to the 
pressures of acculturation. For the most 
part, the parents in this study arrived on 
the mainland at an older age with many of 
their opinions and values already formed 
by the island sf>ciety. They are less likely 
to change. Their 100 offspring, on the 
other hand, are literally caught between 
two cultures: the one they had learned at 
home in their formative years of growth 
and the one they face now as they work in 
American society. Thus, they are an ideal 
group to examine systematically for 
evidence of acculturation. ^ 

Second, the responses of the partnts 
of each one of these 100 people to the 
same inter /iow schedule are available. 
Here, the responses of the parents will be 
especially valuable. Since they were 
almost all raised tn Puerto Rico, their 
ideas and values will provide something 
of an independent confirmattOh of the 
values that have been selected here as 
characteristic of the island culture. In ad- 
dition, their responses will provide a stan- 
dard by which to measure the movement 
toward the norms of the mainland on the 
part of their children. Finally, and perhaps 
most importantly, modern statistical 
techniques can be used to ascertain 
whether there is pa'^ental influence in the 



choice of values, language, or identity by 
their own children. This is an area where 
many assumptions are made, but little 
hard data are available. 

Finafly. a key distinction can be 
made among the 100 married children on 
the basis of their generation on the 
mainland Thirteen of them came to New 
York when they were 13 years old or older. 
Thus, their formative years were spent In 
Puerto Rico. Here, they will be regarded 
as first-generation immigrants. Tf>e ma- 
jority (75) were either born in the United 
States of immigrant parents or arrived 
nere with their immigrant parents at a 
much younger age. Therefore, they are the 
second-generation children of immigrant 
parents. Finally. 12 of them were born on 
the mainland of parents at least one of 
whom arrived on the mainland before the 
age of 13. By this definition, then, these 
12 have at least one second-generation 
parent (three of them have two second- 
generation parents). In our analysis, these 
12 people can be viewed as thirds 
generation residents of the United States. 
This distinction on the basis of genera- 
tion of residence on the mainland* will 
yield a fuller picture of the diversity of the 
experience of Puerto Ricans on the 
mainland. 

We will examine the material that Is 
available on the degree of acculturation 
of these 100 people in order to address 
the question of whether and how much 
they are acculturating to American socle* 
ty. Their position will be examined in each 
of the areas that were selected as Intrin- 
sic parts of Puerto Rican or American 
culture: Identity, language, and values. 
When their responses are compared to 
those of their parents, an accurate picture 
of their actual acculturation in these 
areas will be available. If ilwir answers 
are similar, then those who advocate the 
enduring quality of Puerto Rican culture 
in this new environment will receive sup- 
port. However tf there are substantial dif- 
ferences between the older ami younger 
groups and if the married children seem 
to be abandoning parts of traditional 
Pumto Rican culture, this will be evidence 
that acculturation is at work. 

The Study Ormip 

Before turning to a comparison of the 
parents ar»d their married children in this 
study, a few remarks must t>e addressed 
to their differences from the entire Puerto 
Rican population in New York City. Ac- 
cording to Rogler and Cooney, the par- 
ents are similar to other Puerto Ricans In^ 
the city, but they are more upwardly 
mobile than their counteroarts on the 
Island.^ In education, for example, 20 per- 
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cent of the mothers and 23 percent of the 
, fathers graduated from high school. The 
figure for their age group in New York was 
'20 percent/ \n contrast, however, their 
chitdren^^ere remarkab'y atypical. When 
compared with other Puerto Ricans of the 
same age in New York, they had far more 
education, and were more than twice as 
likely to have attended (^oflege. These dif * 
<^ferences carried over to' their work pat^ 
terns: the young women were more than 
twice as likely to be employed and the 
youn^ men were three times as likely to 
t}^ in professional or managerial posi- 
tions than were their counterparts in the 
whole Puerto Rican population in New 
York City ■ 

In order to establish a pattern of 
cultural change or persistence, the scores 
of the married children can be compared 
to their parents in each area of interest. 
Before doing so, it is necessary to indicate 
that there are dramatic differences be 
tween these two groups of people. Ob- 
viously, with the parents being in their fif- 
, ties and tTlC'-children in their twenties, 
they are at different stages in their life 
cycles. However, another critical dif- 
ference, which will be central in the 
discussion of the reasons for any cultural 
changes that appear, is in their age of ar- 
rival on the mainland. Of the 200 parents, 
only 15 were either born in New York or ar- 
rived before the age of 13 The formative 
early years of all the others were spent in 
Puerto Rico The average age of arrival for 
ail the mothers in tins sample was almost 
25: for the fathers, il was more than 27 
For the 100 children m this sample the 
Situation IS very different. Only 1 3 of them 
arriverl m Nf>w York when they were over 
13 years old Of thf rest. 48 were born on 
the mainland and another 24 came with 
their families before they were six The 
final 15 arrived in New York between the 
ages of six and twelve. Thus, the vast ma- 
jority of the children m this study grew up 
in New York, while more than 90 percent 
of their parents spent their childhood and 
adolescence in Puerto Rico. This fact 
alone would lead one to expect dif- 
ferences in their positions in many areas. 

There are other major differences 
between the two groups of people 
Perhaps the most striking is in the area of 
education. Although only 20 percent of 
the parents were high school graduates, 
89 of the 100 children had at least this 
much educBtton. Eighteen of these also 
completed some college. These dif- 
ferences are clearly reflected in, the 
average number of years of education for 
each group: under eight tor the mothers 
aitd fathers and more than 13 for their 
children. Obviously, education will be 
another key variable in searching for the 
reasons for cultural change tetween ttie 
two generations. When tf^ average of one 
group falls to reach grammar school 
graduation and that Of the Other exceeds 
high schTOf graduation, the impact of 
education should be evident, 
rn ii- area of interest is the ques- 



tion of income. Except for those who are 
retired, the parents, presumably, are in 
their peak years of earning. In general, 
they would not be expects to increase 
their income to any great extent in the 
future. Their children, in contrast, are only 
beginning their careers. In the coming 
years, they will probably earn con- 
siderv-bly more money. Nevertheless, the 
income of the younger generation in this 
sample already exceeds that of their 
parents. The total income of the parents 
averages under $10,000, but that of their 
children is over $11,400. This difference, 
at the relatively early occupational level 
of the younger generation, is fairly 
dramatic. Income will therefore be an ad- 
ditional factor to consider in evaluating 
the reasons for cultural change. 

In looking at these 200 parents and 
their 1(X) children, then, we are dealing 
with two groups that differ dramatically, 
not only in age, but in experience, educa- 
tion, and income- While these differences 
may not impact on every area under con- 
sideration, it is highly unlikely that they 
will l>e without effect. 

Ethnic identity 

The first area to be examined is the 
person's self-identification. Here, the op- 
tions of either exclusively Puerto Rkcan or 
American, as well as a combination of the 
two. were offered as possibilities. Not one 
of the 200 parents and 100 children chose 
an entirely mainland identity. Instead they 
called themselves either exclusively Puer 
to Rican or Puerto Rican American. Fifty 
five of the children. 49 of the fathers and 
34 of the mothers chose the bicultural 
identity. While the difference between the 
mothers and the children wis statistically 
significant: that between the fathers and 
the young generation was not. It is evi- 
dent that the young people are retaining 
their Puerto Rican heritage as a symbol of 
their identity even when they were not 
born in Puerto Rico and have little direct 
connection with the island and its culture. 

Language Uee and Knowledge 

The second area of consideration is 
language use and ability. Here, the dif^ 
ferences between the two generation 
were far more apparent, in variou^Jjfip^s 
of social interaction, the children were 
more likely to use English than their 
parents were.^ This is especially in- 
teresting because the questions probed 
what langdage waa used with one's 
spouse, children, friends and neighbors. 
The fact that thase younger Puerto 
/l^icans frequently speak English even in 
intimate contacts within the family rela- 
tionships iiKlicates a high ctegree of adap- 
tation to mainland society. 

One possible explanation for the 
greater mm of Enjalisfi among these ICO 
pecH>le is that they are more comfortable 
in this language because they apeak and 
understand it better. When the question 



of their knowledge of English and 
Spanish was explored, this indeed proved 
to tie the case Their own evaluations of 
their ability to speak, write, understand, 
and read the two languages, differed 
markedly from their parents. The children 
rated themselves as haying less know- 
ledge of Spanish than their parents did. 
For knowledge of English, the situation 
was reversed. Here, the children ranked 
themselves higher than did their parents. 
The differences in each of these scales 
for knowledge of English and Spanish 
were significant m comparison t>etwedn 
the younaer generation and either of their 
parents. 

In their individual comments about 
the language issue, some of the younger 
people mentioned both econcmic and 
cultural advantages to being bilingual.. 
The possibility of returning to Puerto Rico 
meant, for some, a definite need to 
preserve the ability to speak Spanish. 
None of them questioned the value of 
knowing either language, but a few did 
comment on the difficulty of preserving 
Spanish in American society. One stated 
that the -system" here was trying to 
destroy the Puerto Rican language and 
culture and that he struggled to preserve 
the Spanish language, but acknowledged 
that his children would find it difficult to 
do so. m addition. m::ny people in bdthc 
generations felt that there was discrim- 
ination against Spanish speaking people 
in favor of both whites and blacks who 
spoke English 

The issue of language, then, for the 
100 young people in tfiis sample is a com- 
plex one. Despite their recognMion of the 
value of retaining their ability in Spanish 
on the mainland, they are clearly losing 
some knowledge of it and alSs> using it far 
less than their parents Ariiough they 
would like their children to retain 
Spanish, they recognize the difficulty of 
doing so in American society 

Values 

Famllism. in the area of values and 
attitudes, five scales were used to search 
for a pattern of assimilation to life in New 
York. The first centered on the traditional 
value of familism that has been found, to 
prevalent in Puerto Rican society. In 
this area, a series of "familistic" 
stat^ents on a scale which ranged from 
"Strongly disagree" to "strongly agree" 
was used to judge each personls standing 
on the value of familisrg. The children 
scored at significantly' less familtetic 
levels than both mothers and fathers. 
AlthcHigh there were occasional favorable 
remarks about the change in this area; 
such as the woman who was pleased J>y'* 
trie fact that her husband was more shar- 
ing .than traditional Puerto Rican men« 
most people seemed to sense that 
something valuable was beirig lost in the 
transitlbn to American society. P^iaps^ 
the clear^t example of this pattern is in 
the area of respect. 




Although the term respect was not ^ 
used by the mtervie«r«rs. 22 of the 
children and 57 of their parents specif ical- 
ty mentiof>|d the need for respect and the 
lack of ft ift family and other relationships 
in New York Like their parents, the 
children who lamented this lack at- 
tributed it to various factors, such as Itie 
loss of family unity and closeness, the 
desire for economic advancement, and 
the individualism of Americans, which 
was adopted by some Puerto Ricans here. 
Clearly, therefore, both parents and 
children in this sample realize and to 
some extent regret the changes that are 
taking place among their people in New 
York. Only about 30 percent found Puerto 
Ricans here to be the same as they were 
on the island Tne majority of the parents 
and children (about 58 percent) thought 
that Puerto Ricans here were less 
generous. They found them less concern^ 
ed about others, particularly family 
members, than they were in Puerto Rico. 
As one woman declared: 'Puerto Ricans 
here are less generous; they are too proud 
. they don't speak Spanish they 
V forget who they are and take on American 
I ways " One of the daughters tied this 
* phenomenon of assimilation directly^4nto 
the issue of the family; "The North 
Americans are less sociable and Puerto 
Ricans get to be like them Our tradi- 
tions are better . . There are family ideals. 
You learn to be more generous and united 
to your family. ' 

Of these 300 people, only about 10 
percent maintained that Puerto Ricans 
werQ ntore generous in New York than 
they were in Puerto Rico. The few 
favorable comments about the changes 
on the mainland were usually about 
economic factors One person stated that 
American society is better because it is 
based on equality not •''compadrazgo" or 
"who you know Several felt that their 
children had to know the ways of both 
cultures. In addition, a few of the women 
were happy about the decline in "macho" 
attitudes among the men in New York. 
However, as indicated above, most feel 
that the changes among Puerto Ricans in 
New York are not for the better. Their 
comments center on the loss of respect 
and the decline in family unity These in- 
dividuals confirm what was evident in the 
famMism scores of these 300 Puerto 
Rlcansiin New York. There has been a 
statistically significant deciim in this 
traditional value among the younger 
generation in New York. This change in 
the traditional familism on the part of the 
younger generation corresponds to the 
feeling of both generations that mainland 
society is causing harmful changes 
among families and individuals. Despite 
the economic advantages of ^mtgratton, 
Puerto Ricans are clearly aifrare that 
something valuable is being lost in New 



O FataNsm. A second area where 
~ERXO»<*«nce of change from tfadltional^Puer^ 



to Rican values was sought in the 
question of fatalism. As in the family 
scale, the subjects were asked to respond 
to a series of statements that reflected a 
fatalistic attitude. As with familism, they 
could respond on a scale from "strongly 
disagree** to / strongly agree. ' Once 
again, the attitude of the 1 00 children was- 
significantly less fatalistic than that of 
their parents. In particular, they were less 
likely to teach their children not to expect 
much from life and less likely to believe 
that success in life is predetermined. As 
in ttie case of farnilism, there is clear 
evidence of a change away from a tradi- 
tional Puerto Rican value .among these 
younger Puerto Ricans. The development 
of a more activist approach to I ife with the 
corresponding idea that the mdividual 
can forge his own destiny are definite 
signs of acculturation to the New York en- 
vironment. 

As in the case of the family values, 
many of the participants seemed to be 
aware of the decline in this fatalistic at^ 
titude among themselves or other Puerto 
Ricans A few of them, usually in the older 
generation, described Puerto Ricans as 
"arrogant" in the United States. One man 
saMi "They think they are Americans; 
they are arrogant," One of the daughter^ 
in the sample put it this way: "They forget 
their roots; here, Puerto Ricans become 
aggressive." However, in this area, feel- 
ings do not seem to run as strong as when 
the subject of the family is under con 
sideration. As one father said, "The 
children should keep their family sen 
timents and ties and their pride in their 
Puerto Rican parents, but you cannot 
maintain all the traditions here " His 
daughter confirmed that some of the 
traditions were too strict or no good. 
Others found that some of the Puerto 
Rican wa^s were disadvantageous in New 
York. Thus, while she sak) that most of 
the traditions made one more^stable and 
well behaved, especially having a close 
family, a daughter added that Puerto 
Ricans should not be humble fwre; they 
need to be much more aggressive. A ttiird- 
generation daughter concluded, "l 
haven't kept these traditions so I can t 
ask my children to keep them." Another 
added that some traditions, such as ac- 
cepting one s fate, are simply not prac- 
" ticaf in American society. 

As far as realizing ttmt changes are 
taking place in the traditional fatalistic 
and accepting attitude of Puerto Ricans 
in New York, then, the participants in this 
study seem quite knowledgeable. The 
data here confirm that the members of 
the younger' group are indeed less 
fatalistic thaM their parents. They are far 
more likely tty have an activist and plann- 
ing approach to life, in their indhriduai 
comments In this area, however, unlike 
familism, there does not secmn to be much 
regret about this sign of acculturation In 
Wew^Tortrr Aside from ^ few remarks 
atxHJt the developirH) of an arrogant at* 
titude by Pu^o Ricans in New York, 



there was little of the pain and confusion - 
that were expressed hbout the decline in 
family unity and devotion Instead, most 
of the participants were incline to feel 
that a more active approach is neefded In 
New York. The young people in this sam- 
ple are clearly moving in this direction 
and- most do mJt seem to regret it. They 
have seen that a more activist approach 
is likely to be successful in New York. 

AWtude preferefice* The third area In 
which evidence of acculturation wfll be 
sought is in a broad consideration of tfie 
preferences that people express as far as 
residence, language, and desires for tt>eir 
children. On each of six quustions, tfy 
participants were offered the choice of a 
mainland, a bicultural, or a Puerto Rican 
response. Based on these answers, each 
person received a score on a general at- 
titude preference scale. These scores, 
once again, revei^led substantial dif- 
ferences t>etween the parents and tfieir 
children The mothers a id fathers were in^ 
dined toward the Spanish-Puerto Rican 
side of the scale. Irt contrast, the young 
people were more^ likely to choose an 
English-language or American respbnse^ 
Thus, once more, there is evidence for a • 
good deal of cultural change among 
these younger Puerto Ricans. Here, 
however, the issue is much mor« con- 
scious than in the case of very fundamen- 
tal values such as familism or fatalism. In 
this case, the children expressed a 
preference for boXh cultures or, in some 
instances, the American culture ex- 
clusively 

In their comments atKwt the ina(- 
vidual items that compose this attitude 
preference scale, the parents, as one 
migh xpect, were more likely to lament 
the I y of the Spanish language, a desire 
to return ?o Puerto Rico, and a hope that 
their children would maintain Puerto 
Rican ways and marry another Puerto 
Rican. In particular, comments about the 
connection between Iheir haritaQS and a 
senM of identity were frequent. One 
father stressed that children must keep 
the traditional way so they will "unctor- 
stand wtiere they come from/' A mother 
explained that these customs help 
children to "know who they are/' Anotfw 
stressed that people "must rememtMHr 
Puerto Rico even If they are bom here.** 
ICtospite this ceneral insistence on tto 
desirability of preserving lar^ui^ md 
culture, there were some parents wfw saw 
tt^ inevlt^ility of chan^. One maOm 
acknowledged that **each generytion 
loses more of Its herita(^/* Anottwr 
stated that "when ttie chiklrw iMm 
English, they t)ecome American/' Indeedp 
some even acknowledged that tti« 
change, if not pleasing, was at least expe- 
dient. As one parent said, "You *hMd 
American values to p reaper here/* Thus, 
in this area, the Individual ccwnments of 
—the aOO par e nts i r > the study wmft lnclitwd 
to express regret about the chanfi^ that 
they were very conscious of otu^ Pww^ 



to Ricans in Hew York ^ Accompanying 
this feeling, however, there was some 
reci^nition and acceptance of the in- 
evitatdiity of change on the mainland, as i 
there was with fatalism. 

The attitude of Ih^lOO younger peo- 
ple was quite different. They too realized 
that acculturation was and would con- 
tinue to obcur in these areas. However, 
there' was little of the sorrow that their 
parents had expressed. One woman, who 
considered herself as purely Puerto 
Rican. stressed that her children *'ne0d to 
be American/' Another add^ that the 
children would have to change because 
'this is ttieir country." One of ttie young 
husbands, although he chose a dual form 
of Identity, commented that he had the 
samQ opportunities as anyone else 
"because i am an American/* In general, 
these younger people recognized that 
change would occur because "this is 
another country/' and children "have to 
accept American values/* Unlike their 
parents, they did not seem to be upset by 
this pattern. Their lower scores on iden- 
tification with Puerto Rican preferences 
are matched by lack of regret about these 
changes in their individual comments. As 
one son, who was in the process of mov- 
ing his family to the suburbs, said, "to 
survive, you must assimifate/* Clearly, 
therefore, the 100 children are very dif- 
ferent from their parents both ttr their 
preferences and in their evaluation o^the 
efteqt of acculturation. As in the case of 
famiiism and fatalism, they are certainly 
moving toward mainland patterns and 
away froni their traditional values Fur- 
thermore, bnly in the question of family 
unity did these 100 people seem to regret 
the changes or wish that they had not oc 
curred. 

Adaptation to the Mainiand 

The final area m which to search for 
evidence of cultural change among Puer- 
to Ricans in New York is in their accep* 
tance ^f and comfort with mainland 
society and values. Here, two variables/ 
have been created, trust and modernity, in 
the first area of trust, the issue is fairly 
simple. A recent immigrant to New York is 
not Itkely to adopt a trusting attitude 
toward his new environment. A lack of 
confidence and a tendency to feel secure 
only with members of their vn group 
would not be unique to Puer . hcans ar- 
riving on the mainland. Instead, it would 
be an almost universal reaction on tl^ 
part of new arrivals. The development of a 
more positive attitude toward the new 
society an^ts people ean, therefore, be 
viewed as evidence of acculturation to 
New York rather than as a rejection of a 
Sf)eciftc Puerto Rican value. Similarly, the 
development of a more modern attitude 
shows movement toward contemporary 
American society. Clearly, while some . 
development has occurred there in recent 
yea r s. Pue rt o t»rco-"is not n e a r ly ^- 
i^Pj^^ ped Bi the mainiand In thi^sense 



Therefore, Puerto Ricans arriving in New 
York would be expected, to be less 
nfHKlem in their attitudes. T^e expectation 
woul0 be that their descemtants, if ^hey 
are acculturating, would t>e more accep* 
ting of the mainland approach in this 
area. 

Tnist For the first value, that of trust, 
there were significant differences be- 
tween the 200 parents and their children. 
The older people were far more likely to 
agree that children must be taught not to 
cc^nt on people and 'to trust only those 
they Know well. In addition, they were 
more suspicious of people's motives and 
actions in interpersonal relationships. 
For example, they felt that others tmided 
to t>e helpful oiH of self-interest and to 
repay kindness with ingratitude. They 
also were like^ to be less open atK>ut 
their personal lives because both friends 
and relatives might take advantage of this 
knowledge. 

Measurement of this value showed 
significant differences between the two 
groups. The younger paople were more 
comfortable and trusting in New York 
than their parents were. However, 
although they were different from their 
parents, the children indicated that they 
were still not totally at horm in New York. 
They retained some distrust for those 
around them. They were less suspicious 
. of others than their parents, but they wei|^ 
far from completely sanguine about whaf 
to expect iit all their relationships. In 
short, the differences with their parents 
were significant and noteworthy, but the 
realities of life in iVew York and. probably 
the experiences of prejudice and dts^ 
crimination, have preserved a good deal 
of suspicion and lack of trust. 

In addition to their lower scores on 
the value of trust, the parents differed in 
Another way from their children. The in- 
dividual comments of the older people 
were likely to be far more global. A 
number of thern concluded that "You 
can't trust anyone here.*' No one in the 
younger group was that broadly negative ' 
in reflecting on life in N^w York. However, 
they did fend to agr^e with statements 
that reflected a lack of trust, where their 
parents strongly agreed with such 
remarks. Thus, tK)th their individual 
remarks and their total scores were more 
trusting than their parents, but they were 
far from E^ing completely trusting about 
their relationships with other people in 
New York. 

Mademltr* The final value used to ex- 
amine adaptation to the rnainland is the 
modernity noB\e which is t>ased on a 
series of ten questions/^ Once again, dif- 
ferences proved to statistically signifi- 
cant. This group of young (^pie are in- 
deed more "modem" in their orientation 
that tfteir parents are. 

Among tfie questions asked, there 
were several where the differences be- 
-twew parents -and- ch i Mren mme~pBt^ 
ticularly apparent. The area of religimis 



belief seemed t^ be a critical one. 
Although J>oth groups tended to rate 
''planning as important for the future of 
the United States, the primary choice of 
the older group was the ''help of Qod.*Mn 
contrast, their children were likely to 
select "hard work" as the key factor. 
Similarly, where slightly more than one- 
half of the parents believed that someone 
could be a good person with no religious 
belief, about two-thirds of the young peo- 
ple agreed with this statement. The father 
who stressed that the problems iri this 
country were because the people have 
•'forgotten God" and the mother who con- 
demned ' Americanization" t)ecause she 
associated it with a harmful modernize* 
tion reflected the n;|Q|e traditional at- 
titudes. The man whMMind life too conv 
plicated and ' people more sinful here*^ 
would prc^ably agree, but his children 
and their children were not likely to con- 
cur. An indirect confirmation of these dif- 
ferent perspectives and interests is the 
fac: that the parents were more likely 
than the children to express an interest in 
news about religion. 

Another area where substantial dif- 
ferences appeared is in the question of 
the morality of limiting th? njmber of 
children in a family. Although tha majority 
of both groups did not think there was 
anything wrong with such limitations, a 
far greater number of the older group saw 
a moral problem here. Furthermore, tfie 
individual comments of the various par- 
ticipants gave a strong indication that the 
disagreement on this issue extends to 
many areas of family life and the sex roles 
within it.^'' The father who'reported proud- 
!y that he forbade his daughter to show an 
interest in a professional oaree; because 
he thought it would ha m her prospects 
for a good marriage would find no support 
among the younger generat)on in this 
study. Indeed, one daughter complained 
bitterly that tier parents neve/ considered 
the possibility of a profession for her. 
Their only concern was and is that she be 
a good wife. Her wish, on the other hand, 
was to complete a college education. 

Aside from individual comments 
such as this one. the role of women in 
society seemed to be more of an issue for 
the daughters: their mothers fait^ to ex* 
press much concern about this point. One 
of the younger women noted very strong 
discrimination against women, particular* 
ly with regard to employment oppor- 
tunities. Others addressed' the position of 
women in Puerto Rican society and at- 
tributed their low status to the traditional 
"macho** attitude of men and the accep- 
tance of this attitude, which one m^man 
characterised as "old-fashioned and sex-^ 
ually hung-up.*' by women themselves. 
Once again, this was only mentioned by 
the younger women who had a more 
modern attitude than their parents. 

SuYiilarty. within the mai^iage rela* 
tionship itself^ same of the younger 
ftfomea in^tJbis^study^ in contrast to their 
mothers, were seeking a riew and expand- 



ed role. Several commented that some 
Puerto Rican traditions were too strict. In 
paHicular, trie view of the wife as having a 
' place only in the home and noi ^ the 
larger society came under attack. These 
women felt that they needed more 
freedom and that men were too dominant 
in marriage. Others commented that their 
husbands had also changed their tradi- 
tional ideas and were not as strict as in 
the past. For them, marital communica- 
tion and not pontrol was the centerpiece 
of a happy marriage. Here, too, the in- 
dividual comments of the daughters in- 
dicated an acceptance of a view of mar- 
riage which has moved away- from the 
traditional views of their parents and 
toward a mdi^ modern perspective. ^ 

An additional item in this moderniza- 
tion series where there were major dif- 
ferences between the two groups was 
whether it is important to understand the 
ways of other people Less than 40 per- 
cent of the parents agreed with this state- 
ment, but more than 60 percent of their 
children also did. Clearly, this open at* 
titgde toward the ideas and customs of 
other people indicates an acceptance of 
American society and is a further sign 
that the 100 children in this study are 
t>ecoming more modern in their beliefs as 
well as in their practices. 

As in the case of trust, this change 
uetween the two groups of people in this 
sample is, therefore, an indication of ac- 
culturation to American society. While 
there are sonie traditional Puerto Rican 
attitudes, such as the •'machismo" of 
men and the need for women to stay at 
home, that are involved here, in general, 
this modernization movement anoqnO tf^« 
young people can be viewed ar one 
toward mainland values rather than as a 
reiection of traditional Puerto Rican ones. 
Either way, however, it id further evidence 
of the pattern of acculturation that l€ 
clear in ott^r areas. Tl^ manrled children 
in this sample are certainly much closer 
to the mainland values and ictoas than trm 
parents are. 

The value of the data sovrce that has 
been used here is particularly evident in 
the availability of the responses of 
parents and their own children. The 
stronger Mfherence of the parents to each 
of the values that have been advanced 
here as typically Puerto Rican has pro* 
vidad additional verification for these 
valiiasTThis is confirmed not only by tfwir 
» scora^ on the individuai variabtes» but 
aiao by tlie personal coimMnta ttiat ware 
made on various items. Similarty, for the 
vaiuas that were used to Iwsk for ac- 
cuHuration towant the ideas of the 
mainland, the older people in this sample 
provided further evidence of their ap^ 
prc^atenewi. They were comparatlvaly 
leaa trusting than thMr cMldfan In thak 
aopfoacb to Flaw Vorfc and ita paopia* and 
less modem in the aense in whtoh it has 
baen dafined hera. Again, thair individual 
comments were abia to prorkte fttfthar 
o alitat iva confinnatton of arhat tliatr 
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scores on these two values indicated. 
Jhus, tor the five values examined, the 
position of the parents in this sample vis 
a vts tl^ ehiidr^ demonstrated that 
they were good cfioice9 to use to measure 
acculturation in New Yorfc. 

The position of the parents on each 
item has also been used as a stamlard by 
which to measure the progress of ac; 
cultu.atfon among their children. Here the 
findings show that profound changes are 
taking place among tfiese young Puerto 
Ricans in New York. Jtm differences were 
found to be statistically significant in 
every case except one. Although the 
fathers in the sample were more likely to 
profess an entirely Puerto Rican identity 
than their children were, the differences 
were Qot great enough to be statistically 
significant. However, in every other case 
they were. The 100 young people neither 
knew Spanish as well nor employed it as 
frequently as their parents. Instead, they 
were more proficient in English and, thus, 
more likely to speak it in their daily lives. 
This pattern of acculturation is equally 
evident in their values and attitudes. The 
100 children were very different from their 
parents. Furthermore, these young people 
were moving away from the traditions of 
Puerto Rico toward mainland attitudes. It 
is evident that this group of lOO Puerto 
Ricans are acculturating at a rapid rate in 
New York. This is tcMif imiCHl both by their 
difference from their parents in each 
area and by their own personal comments 
on the questions that were askml. 
- The one area that does provide an ex- 
ception to this pattern is tlMt of identity. 
Despite their movement away from Puerto 
Rican norms toward those of the 
mainland In every other area, not one of 
these 100 people chose an entirely 
American identity. Even when the content 
of Puerto Rican culture, in terms of 
language and values, is losing its 
relevance in their daily lives, the island re- 
tains its importance for their identity. In a 
senae, tl^ have chosen to rmnain 
btoulturat in tt^r CHitlook. retaining their 
connection wHh Puerto Rico despite their 
ircreasing cultural distance from its 
heritage. * 

Thus, at first glance the evidence of 
this study appears to be scnnewtwt con* 
tradictory. Clearly, these ^00 young 
adults, who are the central focus of .this 
study, are acculturating fairly rapidly 
toward mainland stamtards both in 
language and in values. Nevertt^lass. 
they are stiU much Pumto Rican or, 
at leaat, Puerto RIcan^Amerlcan in their 
view of thamsatvea. It may be true, in the 
words of one man in the stt^. that '*To 
survive, you must assimilate." It appears 
to be equally tnm, fwwever, that to 
aaaimiiate welU to adapt auccosafuiiy to a 
new and sometimes hoatHe envfronment 
you must know who you are. In aaainning 
a distinctive hfentity in American aociety, 
these 100 Puerto f^icana have undergone 
dramatic changea in mainland society. AH 
the evttfanoe hera mdlcatea that despite 



these changes they have retained Puerto 
Rican culture Is part of their identity as 
Puerto Rican-Americans, 
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The relationship between migration 
processes and the family has received 
renewed attention in recent years. Most 
of this work has been descriptive in 
nafture and focused on migration selec- 
tivity and decision-making at the place of 
origin. Scholars applying a historical- 
structural perspective see the family or 
household as a key soci^t group that in 
tervenes t^etween the macro^conomic 
forces that set the stage for migration 
and the individuals who ultimately move/ 
According to this perspective, migration- 
is one among many household strategies 
designed to maximi/e household income, 
satisfy consumption needs, and Improve 
job opportunities. To the extent that the 
household has access to kin or social 
groups in other communities, migration 
will be encouraged and facilitated. 

Scholars studying the social 
organization of the family have also noted 
the importance of household structure 
and functioning in migration processes.^ 
Just as a household is shaped by the 
larger" economic system, it is also shat^ 
t)y the larger sociocuitural system which & 
defines marriage rules, kinship rights. ( 
familial obligations, and inheritance 
rules. While migration decisions will be 
influenced by the sustenance needs of 
the household, they will also be influenc- 
ed by the socialization standards of the 
household, in general, as emotional ties 
to the family increase, the probability of 
migration decreases or cbntributes to the 
maintenance of closer ties following the 
migration process.' The family also 
serves as a link to the larger society, and 
information about alternative oppor- 
tunities in other areis is transmitted by 
the extended family group. Harbison 
describe«% this link between the family 
and migration: ^ 

. . . people tend to migrate to places 
about which they have information 
and where they can expect some aid 
or support in adaptinjj^ to the new 
place , . * The assurance of aid and 
support in the new environment in- 
creases the expectation of 
success/ 

Studies of international migration 
patterns in eariier historicaj periCKls have 
also ot)served these linkages between 
family irombers in sending and receiving 
countriM. MacOonaid and MacDcHiaid^ 
used the ter(n 'chain migration" to 
describe European migrations to the 



Unit^ States, Chain migration, refers to 
movements organized primarily by the 
migrants and is differentiated from *'im^ 
personally organized migration or move- 
ment based on impersonal recruitment 
and assistance; * Exanl^s pf the latter 
would include movements organized by 
governments, employers, shipping com- 
panies, and land companies. CHain migra- 
tion \s seen as accounting for diff^ential 
selectivity of migrants across and within 
communities in sending countries. Links 
t>etween kin and social groups in tt^ sen*^ 
ding/receiving communities serve, on the 
one hand, as channels for communicating 
information regarding opportunities and, 
on the other hand, as the means tor 
facilitating the spatial transfer and settle- 
ment of migrants. 

In addition to the importance of kin- 
ship ties in the migration decision-making 
process and in the actual migration itself, 
others have argued that kinship ties in the 
receiving countries will influence settle- 
ment and acculturation processes. 
Choldin^ hypothesized !hat kinship ties 
wojid facilitate the migrant s adjustment 
in the host community. Thus, migrants 
who received kinship assistance would 
make a more rapid adjustment than 
migrants who did not. This line of coricep- 
tual reasoning was influenced by social 
disorganization theory, which stresses 
the need for primary group relations in 
complex urban society to prevent anomie. 
Migrants with no kin to turn to in the host 
community would have more adjustment 
problems than those with strong kinship 
ties. However, Choldin*s research find- 
< ings did not support this hypothesis. 
While kinship networks were involvMl at 
all stages of ttie migration process, he 
found, among the Chicago migrants he 
studied, that those who did not have 
relatives present were the most likely to 
seek work and leisure activities beyond 
the confines of the ethnic community, but 
the effects of kinship ties on ottier adjust- 
ment measures were insignificant, 
t Ttenda^ revi^nred thelit«rature on ttte 
effects of familism on the assimilation of 
immigrants and conclude that the find- 
ings were inconctusive. Two competing 
conceptual frameworks continue to 
prevail in the settlement/acculturation 
literature. One persf^tive fiolds that 
migrants with close family ties in the 
receiving community will less likely 
than ttKise with no relatives to seek mjt 
support netw«k8, information, ami ac- 
tivities with non-immigrants in ttMi host 



comrnunity. As such, migrants with fewer 
kin ties will pick up more rapidly the re- 
quisite language and social skills that witi 
advance theif'/fntegration into the host 
society. The second perspective holds 
that the presence of relatives will 
facilitate the initial adjustment process 
and continue to provide information and 
training regarding host society institu- 
tions that will contnbute to integration 
over the long run. 

There have t^n almost no empirical 
tests of these two competing hypotheses. 
This can be attributed to both the dearth ' 
of data with appropriate measures of kin- 
ship ties and settlement/a^^culturation 
and the tendency for migration research 
to focus on other substantive issues 
Such as labor market impacts of im- 
migrants. There are some exceptions. 
Tienda^ analyzed the effect of family ties 
on occupation and income attainment 
among Mexican male migrants to the 
United States. While the findings show 
that relatives are likely to accompany the 
migrant, meet Xh^ migrant upon arrival in 
the United States, and provide accom- 
modation and other assistance during the 
initial settlement phase, the degree of 
familism is essentially unrelated to struc- 
tural measures of assimilation, Tienda 
concluded that the ma^or effects of kin- 
shfp ties and assistance in the host coun- 
try may be psychological, or a form of 
social insurance in the event of economic 
or other adjustment problems. 

Using recently available data from a 
survey of Dominican and Colombian im* 
migrants if> New York City, this paper ex- 
amines the relationship between kinship 
networks and the migration and settle- 
ment process. The central question that 
this paper addresses is the effect of 
strong family ties and assistance from 
. relatives in the host country on ^he settle- 
ment and acculturation processes of 
these immigrants. Two topics will t>e'con- 
sldered: f irst. the characteristics of these 
migrants and their ties to kin in tK>th their 
home country and Hem York City; end 
8^»f^. the effects of kinship ties on 
selected measures of the settlement and 
acculturation process. 

&iniey Data * 

In 19B1 a probability sample sunrey 
of 904 Dominican and Colombian 
iKHisehotds was carried out in New York 
City. Interviews were c^nduct^ with at 
leaet one male or female in the hous^iold 
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who was (1) born in the Dominican 
Republic or Colombia. (?) 20 to 45 years of 
. age; and (3) resided m Queens or Northern 
Manhattan/ Structured life-history data 
were obtained on migration, background 
and previous residence, employment.^ 
marriage, and fertility In additiort. data 
were gathered on household compos(^ 
tion, location of and interchanges with 
relatives, legal status at entry, and settle* 
ment and acculturation^ The objective 
was to obtain represer^NsitivS data on the 
settlement and acculturation processes 
of these two immigrant groups. The inter- 
viewers were predominantly Dominicans 
or Colombians, fluent in Spanish and 
English, trained to administer the com- 
plex retrospective lifehistory modules, 
and instructed to provide assurances 
regardJng the confidentiality of the 
responses. ^ 

•Hispanic areas of concentration were fden- 
tif ted utilizing 1980 and 19T0 census data, 1980 
Alien Address data, eth*)7graphic reports, and 
personal observations These sources confirm 
ed ttmt in New York City Colombians were 
hea¥ily concentrated in Queens and 
Dominicans in Northern Manhattan 

' ColomMan and Domtnican Migrant iin 
New Yofti CHy: Descriptive Ovefview 

Dominicans and Colombians are two 
of the newest and fastest growing 
Hispanic communitiea in the United 
States. Other major Hispanic com- 
munities — Mexicans, Puerto Ricams. and 
Cubans — are larger in size and can trace 
their U.S. migrations across several 
decades and even centuries, in the case 
of Mexicans. Dominican and Colombian 
migrations to the United States began to 
picK up momentum in the early 1960s, 
prior, it might be noted, to ttie 1965 U.S. 
Immigration Act.'^ From 1967 to 1978, the 
average annual number of legal im* 
migrants to the United States^ from Cpl* 
ombia vnd the Dominican Republic was 
6«000 and 14,0CX), respectively. During this 
same periofJ an unknown number of Col* 
ombians and Dominicans are believed to 
have entered on tourist and other visas 
and, subsequently, to have violated the 

, terms of their visas by remaining in the 
United States and/or entering the labor 
force. Dominican and Colombian migra- 
tions have been directed almost ex- 
clM^tvely to New York City, although Cot- 
ombians have also been settling in New 
Jersey and dispersing to other regions of 
the United States at a more rapid pace 
than the Dominicans. Outside of New 
York City. Puerto R»co is the major area 
that attracts Dominicans. 

On selected sc^p loeconomic and 
demographic cf^afactensUcs. several dif- 
ferentials betA'een Colombians and 
Dominicans, and hetween maies and 
femalps i*:Tw'f/,'o Conr,Dared to 
Dominicans or^-.i^ians tend to be older 
wvHf>n thoy affi/i? ff^ fhe United States, 
come from a more ufban backgrourKl. and 

13 more highly educated. Domih'cans 



have a longer average duration of 
residence in the United States than Col* 
ombians, 1 1 3 and 8.7 years, resf^tlvely. 
Two nwasures of urban t>ackground were 
examined: those who resected in an urt>an 
area between the ages of 1 and 15; and 
place of residence prior to U.S. migration. 
Both of these measures confirm that Col^ 
ombian and Doniinican migrants to New 
yotk City are predominantly of urban 
background and,^ in the case of Colom- 
bians, over three-quarters originate in one 
of Colombia's four largest cities. Fewer 
Dominicans originate from the cojntry's 
fbur largest cities, but the majority (60.7 
percent) originate from this group of 
cities. 

A comparison of current educational, 
economic, and household characteristics 
of these immigrants reveals ottter dif- 
ferences. Not only are Colombians, par- 
ticularly males, more highly Educated 
than pominicansjhey are also more likely 
to be currently attending school: 1^7 per- 
cent of Colombians were attending 
school at the time of the survey compared 
to 1^ 9 percent of the Dominicans. Mala 
immigrants are more highly educated and 
likely to be attending school than 
.females. Colombians are also more likely 
to be employed before the U.S. move, 
although this difference is lar^ly due to 
sharp differentials in the levels of female 
participatic^. These differentials in labor 
force participation continue in New York. 
Currently, Colombians are mc^e likely to 
be in the labor force than Ocmiinicans; 
aiimmt 70 percent of the Colombian 
females are in the labor tcrcB compared 
to 51,0 percent of the Dominican ffemalM. 
However, the participation levels of both 
groups compare favorably to tlKise of the 
U.S. population as a whole. Sharp dif- 
ferences also exist between these two kp- 
migrant groups in their use of public 
assistance. While 4&9 percent of the 
Dominicans are racing some forni of 
public assistance, this ^mwponds to 
20J percent of the Colombians. Sex dif- 
ferentials in receipt of public aselstence 
can be noted, with particuiarfy high levels 
among (tominican females (55.4 percent). 

Household differentials also 
characterize these two groups. 
Dominicans tend to live in larger 
households than Colombians and have 
fewer household members employed and 
lower family incomes. An earlier analysis 
of the implications of household struc- 
ture for the income patterns amor o ihese 
households foifnd that the higher Colom- 
bian household income could be at 
trfbuted to the lower incidence of female- 
headed households among Colombians 
and. concomitantly, the larger number of 
multiple earners withm Colombian 
households Thus while the individual 
earnings of Colombian femaJes were 
lower than those of Dominican females, 
tr.e total Colombian household mcome ts 
higher than Dominican because ot dif- 
ferentials in household composition and 
rates of latx>r force participation.'^ 
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A comparison of marital status 
measures reveals other important dif- 
ferentials. The maje migrants are more 
likely to be "never married" than the 
females. altfKHigh ColomtMans are mora 
likely than their Dominican sex* 
counterparts to report such a status. But 
the modal marital status fbr about half of 
the Dominican and Colombian malM and 
for the Colombian females is stable mar* 
riage. Dominican females, however, have 
a much \owbr stable marriage rate (41.3 
percent). These stable marriages are like* 
ly to be initiated after the migration fc^ 
the Dominicans but before for the ColomP 
bians. Marital disruptions occur for about 
a quarter of both male gr(Mips and Colom- 
bian females, but for 43.8 percent of the 
Dominican females. In fact, the modal 
pattern for the Dominican female ie 
marital disruption. Dominicans and Col- 
ombians tend to marry nationals of ttieir 
home country (about 90 percent of tl^ 
males and slightly lower figures among 
the females). 

These sociodemographic differen- 
tials t>etween Dominicans and Colani- 
bians suggest that Colombians are a 
more highly selected group at origin and 
that their employment,- educational, 
household, and marital characteristlce 
place them in a favorable situation com- ' 
pared to Dominicans for adjustment in 
the United States. Dominican females, in 
particular, stand out as a particularly 
disadvantaged 4)opulation given their 
relatively low levels of education and 
higher likelihood of^ being in single- 
p'arent, female-headed households. The 
lower average income among oi«r 
Dominican female hguseholds seaports 
the aifgurnent that these households are . 
mor& disadvantaged than those of 
Dominican males or of Cotombians. 

Faetfly TIM at Vartoiis Slagea 
of tlw MlQratlon Process 

Various measures of famUy involve- , 
nnent in the decision-making procees are 
important to consideir. The New York City 
data contain^severai measures of reasons 
for migration and relative ties both pflor 
to and subsequent to the mlgratk>n. A 
general theme in the migration literature 
is the importance of economic nwthra- " 
tions underlying migration decisions* 
Since migration has generally flowed • 
from areas characterized by fewer 
eco'iomic opportunities than ttie destine* 
tion sites, generally the riiotivatfons are 
considered to be related to the 
sustenance needs of the households and- 
the desire to impf^e job opportunities. A 
jurther line of reasoning holds that the 
migration decision is reached jointly by 
memt)ef^^f the household, and the in- 
dtvidual selected tor the actual rnigration ^ 
i*; the one considered to have the best 
likelihood of obfairunq ernploymcn! m the 
place ot destination. f 

The Neiiv York nfiigraf«ts were askpd 
about their mam reasons for moving to 



th^ United States We were surprised to 
(OiBm^B thai while the modal response by ^ 
the males was ^to look for wmk and/or im* 
pton one's Morumiic situation/' tes)» 
than a third of Jhe Colombian males gave 
this as their first response and lesp than 
half of the Dominicart males. Thus, while 
economic motivations are ctearly impor^ 
tant,thay do not override other factors. 
Family reunification was the most impor- 
tant r^ponse among the Dominican and 
Cokmiblan females.*and among 29.6 per- 
c^t of thte Dominican males Of par- 
ticular interest is the relatively high 
per^tage of Colombians who said they 
had a general desire to come to the 
United States. Since these data are 
raportml for migrants who were 18 years 
of age or older when they migrated to the 
United State^. a bias in favor of famiiy 
reunification and/or undeveloped motiva- 
tions would not seem to be present. 
asmuch as the legal migrations from both 
tt^ Dominican Republic and Colombia 
are disproportionately female, on the 
basis of these data it appears inap- 
propriate to characterize these as primari- 
ly ecofKjmic-motivated migrations. 

Data were also obtained on the per- 
son mainly responsible for making the 
decision for tt^ migrant's niove to the 
United SUtes. These data reveal that the 
modal response is that the individual 
migrant made the decision to move "But 
there are some sharp differences between 
the Colombians and Dominicans, as well 
as by sex. Colombian males are the most 
likely to report that they made the deci- 
sion themselves (74.8 percent), and Col- 
ombian females are more HKely than both 
Dominican males and females to report 
that they made the decision themselves 
(86.1 percent). Just over a quarter of the . 
temales in both <:ommunities reported 
that their spouse made the decisiop. 
Dominicans are much more likely than 
Colombians to report that their parents 
made the decision, with about a quarter 
giving this response. These findings sug* 
gest that Dominicans are more likely than 
Colombians to be* located v4n social 
groups where migration decisions are 
rewhed jointly by household members. 
Nonetheless, only a minority of 
C^inicans fit this characterization. In 
subsequent work, it will be important to 
examine the extent to which joint 
deciaion^making is related to rurai 
background and educational status. 

The living arrangements of the 
migrants prior to and subsequent to the 
U.S. move were also examined. Very few 
of the migrants lived alone prior to the 
move and, with the exception of Colom- 
bian males, most itved in households^ 
thai contained spouse/children and sotne 
other relatives For exampl«> ;^^^}y 6.5 per 
cent of Dominican women lived in a 
h^jsehold *-pouse only" or 

••spouse/cr^Mdren. ' compared to 7.6 per- 
cent of ihe Oominira'^ -r^ales. The most 
'•'*g"'on affangtriient among Domini 
gl^^is to live mtU their- children and 



'^me other relatives prior to the migration 
(3gC5 and 37.2 percent of the females »nd 
males, respectively). While Colombians 
are more likely to live with thei' spouses 
and/or their children prior to the migra- 
tion, thev also are more likely than 
I>ominicans to live with "other relatives/* 
During the fimt six months in the 
United States, tt^ vasf majority of the 
migrants lived with some other relative. 
Dominicans of both sexes and Colombian 
females are more likely to be Ihrlng with 
theif spouses folloyiring the migration 
than prior, but Colombian ma^es are less 
Jikely to livo^ith th^ir spouMS. In addi- 
tion, children are less likely to be present 
in the household immediately after the 
migration, suggesting that chlWren are 
(eft behind with sonw other relative. While 
the probabilify of living alone or living 
with a friend is" very low in the home coun- 
- try, it is more common In New York. 
Among Colombian males, 15.2 percent 
live alone during their first six months in 
the United States and 27.7 percent live 
with' a friend. About a quarter of Colom- 
bian females also livevrith a friend follow- 
ing the migration, but very few live alone. 
This reflects a cultural pattern that em- * 
phasizes protective, traditional roles for 
women, while males can more readily 
assume independent life styles. 

These data suggest that both family 
disruptiCHi and reunification ^company 
the migration process. They also suggest 
that familial nving arrangements must be 
viewed in dynamic terms, recognizing 
2hat while some migrant^ precede the par- 
ticular migrant, others follow. Ttie vast 
majonty of these migrants have other 
relatives already, present in ^fn United 
States when they arrive, although 
Dominicans are more likely to have 
relathres present than Colombians. These 
relatives an likely to be parents <^ sib- 
iln(^. particularly for the malM. About a 
quarter of the females have a spouse pre- 
sent in the United States at anivai, com 
pared to 14.8 fmrcent of the CN>mintcan 
males and 6.1 percent of the Colomt>ian 
' males. While two-thirds of the migrants 
had no other' relative follow within the 
first year of the migration, if one did he or 
she was likely to be a parent, sibling or in- 
ta«V' 

Relative Aasistanca after 
ma^M^atlm 

The presence of relatives at tx>th 
ends of the migration process establishes 
tf^ structure that can facilitate informa- 
tion flows and assistance exchanges, but 
it does not indicate whether such flows 
and exchanges a^^tually jccur. Several 
types of assistappe can be provided 'dur- 
ing the settlement phase, from emotional 
and moral support to accommodations 
(housing, food), andJrom infoimation on 
employmerlt opportunities lo actual 
assistance in locating a job. Iri additiofi to 
delerininmg the assistance received by 
migrants, it is important to examine 
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whether they reciprocate with assistance 
to oth^r relatives and friends who wish to 
migrate to New York and to those who re- 
main In the honw country. -The chain 
migration model suggests that* ^th 
forms of assistance should occur as part 
of tt^ dynafyifc social network linking sen* 
ding and receiving communities^ We' ^ 
found that relative assistance is very 
prevalent during the early phases of set- 
tlement of i>omiRican and- Colombian 
migrants In New York City. While the 
average number of relatives in the United 
States at arrival is relatively small— 4.8 
and 3.7 fcK the Dominicans and Cok>m- 
bians, respectively — these persoris pro- 
vide considerable assistance to their 
migrant relatives. Dominicans have mors^ 
relatives present at arrival than Colonv 
bians and, therefore, receive more 
assistance' of all types ^from these 
relativist Housing assistar^e is received 
by 78 percent of thd Dominicans, and th% 
majority also receive assistance with 
food/clothir\g, employment, moiwy, and 
emotional support. Colombian females 
receive more support from relatives ttian 
ColomtHan males, with housing being the 
major type of assistance. Multiple 
assistance occurs rathcrr than assistarKe 
of a'singie type. 

While economic motivations were 
not necessarily primary f ck the majprity of 
these immigrants, most do enter the U.$. 
labor force Levels of labor force par- 
ticipation, particularly among the 
females, are high compared to tfiose for 
the U.S. |X>pulation as a wtiole. Locating 
emptoyment In the host country can, ttiere- 
fore, be viewed as an important objective 
* of these migraitts. Since Spanish is ttieir 
native language, they cannot depend 
readily upon newspapers and regular 
channels of information in the new com- 
munity regarding job opportunittos. The 
New York survey asked the migrants . 
whether they received assistance from^ 
relatives in locating their first job and tiow 
they learned about their current job. It Is 
interesting to observe that over 70 p^** 
cent of both groups, undifferentiated by 
' sex, learned of their current job through 
relatives and friends. While the data In- 
dicate smailei^ levels of assistance with 
their initial than their current job sear' 
(5ttes, this can be interpreted as reflecting 
tfie difference between assistance receiv- 
ed directly from relatives, versuSs.^ 
assistance recehred from ttie tKoader N 
social wtwork of relatives and trIcflfKia 
f rcrni the same ethnic community. 

In addition to assessing ttM 
assistance received bi ttiese mtgrante 
during the settlement process, inforqia- 
tion was ootained on their Hkefy sources 
of assistance in the future, tf tfiey ex- • 
perience a ftnanciat crisis. Tfiese findings 
indicate that while most would turn to 
relatives in the United States for 
assistance. Dominicans are much more 
likely lo do so than Colombians. While 
608 percent of Dominic? n males wCHild 
ask reiatt^ in the United States for < 
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assistance* 40.5 percent of th« Colombian 
linates vvould Colombians are more likely 
to indicate ttiat they tAfouid also ask 
relatiras in their home country for 
assistance. It is interesting to observe 
that female immigrania are aware that 
tftey could obtain assistance from govern- 
mental agercies and would turn to tfwse 
agencies in a financial crisis: 23.7 percent 
of Dominican females would turn to 
government abodes and 19.3 percent of 
ttie Colombians. The likely sources of 
assistance in a financial crisis can t>e ex* 
pected to vary by duration of residence in 
the receivitig country. Sources of informs* 
tion and social networks change as 
resfdence in trie host community in- 
creases. To assess this possibility, the 
likely scurce of ^^sistance among recent 
migrants in the Uni|^ Sfates was ex- 
amined. These data confirm that niore re- 
cent migrants would be more likely to turn 
to relatives than ail migrants and, among 
ttie females, less likely to turn to govern- 
ment agencies. 

Not only can these migrants receive 
assistance through their kinship and 
ottier social networks, they may also 
reciprocate following their establishment 
in New York City by providing employ- 
ment and financial assistance to their 
relatives t>ack home. Previous research on 
the social organization of the family 
would lead one4o expect such assistance 
reciprocity in a context where the ties t>e* 
tween family m6ml>ers Remain strong. 
Such social obligations are required for 
family members to retain membership in 
the family unit. While such assistance 
would be expectbd for nuclear family 
members who remain in the home coun- 
try, the prevalence of extended family ar- 
rangements among Dominican and Col 
42mbian households may mean that a 
larger number of relatives beyond the con- 
fines of the nuclear family also recei\^ 
remittancelind other forms of assistance 
from New York based relatives. 
Dominicans and Colombians have large 
numbers of relatives in their home coun- 
tries even though the^number of relatives 
present in New York'^Gity has increased 
following the migration. The data show 
that a third of the Colombians and a 
quarter of the Colombians have assisted 
relatives in their moves fo tite United 
States; a smaller number have tried to 
locate employ ment'fof a relative or fMemJ 
prior to that person's move to tfie United 
States. Males are more likely to help- 
friends or relatives locate wnployment. 
For those who try to obtain emptoyrrmnt 
for a relatfa#e (k a friend, Colcmibians are 
much mwB iikeiy than Dominicans to be 
successful. 

Flemittances to felathres and friends 
in the sencUng country are afK>ttier impor- 
tant form of reclpfocity. ^nce iarf^ 
number of reiathras may remain bi^lrat, 
remittances are expected as a fcmn of 
familial oWigation and are needed to 
cover ttie sustenance CQ»ta of tha 
isehofd. As was* noted abowa, many of 



these migrants leave children, spouses, 
and parents in the home country, in addi- 
tion to siblings and in-laws. The remit 
tance patterns of Dominican and Colom- 
bian migrants' to re^tives in ttie fiome 
country were examined. While nuclear 
family memt)ers (spouses and children) 
are most likely to be -receiving remit- ^ 
tances, parents, siblings and other, 
relatives are also recipients. In the year 
prior to the survey.^almost 60 percent of 
the male immigrants and 53.6 pCKcent of 
the Colombian females Stfnt remittances. 
Dominican females are less likely Id send 
remittances than other migrants inter- 
viewed. ' 

The amount of remittandes amohg 
those Who sent them j^veraged S100 per 
month for tfte Colombian males, but 
under $60 for the Dominican females; 
Dominican males averaged $94 and Col- 
omt>ian females $70. These would seem to 
t>e Sizable pmounts given the average 
level of household incomes. Remittances 
may be expected to vary .as migration 
weakens ties to family in the sending 
country and with variations in employ- 
ment status and other income assistance. 
The data, indeed, confirm this expecta- 
tion. Remittances are much more likely to 
be sent by recent migrants and by current* 
ly ^ployed migrants. In contrast, 
migrants receiving some form of public 
assistance, an indir^t measure of pover- 
ty status, are less likely tQ send remit* 
tances. Only affumg Colombian males 
does this pattern vary. 

, Given the at^ence of comparative 
data on assistance patterns among tm* 
migrants from other studies, it is difficult 
to say whether these findings show 
higher or lower levels of assistance than 
would be expected. One clear observation 
is that Dominican and Colombian 
migrants to New York receive mor^ 
assistance than they report that they are 
now providing to otters. This, however, is 
a static depiction of remittance flows 
since it can bo argued that the proportion 
who semi remittances to relatives in the 
home country may decrease with U S: 
duration of residence, but the proportion ^ 
who provMe assistance to relatives who 
transfer to New York, either with accom^ 
modations or housing, will continue to in- 
creaM over time. At least this would be 
the expectation if reliable data were 
availatHe on patterns oS' remittance 
assistance. 

Clearly kinship networks play an im» 
- portantrole in the migration process. 
Wf^ttm and in what way thaf assistance 
influences the process of integration in- 
to U.S. scK^iety remains unclear. Wa con- 
ducted a preliminary analysis that at- 
tempts to specify this relationship utiJiz- 
ing one indicator Of kinship assistance 
^he nimititf of types of assistance re^- 
ed from relatives at the time of arrhrai in 
the U.S.) and several measures of the pro^ 
cess of assimilation ami integratton. We 
found that migrants receiving many typro 
of assistance from ralativefi Oo^gliig,* 



food, clothes, employment, money, etc.) 

tend to be less assimilated than those 
who receive fewer types of aid." In this - 
samptSt immigrant entrance into a protec- 
tive environment is strongly related to: 
lower English-language ability, a lovirer 
tendency to use English media, lower 
knowledge of U S society, a tendency to 
have Jewer non-Hispanic friends, less in^ 
tention to remain in the United StatdS for 
an extended pericKl of time, lower occ.upa- 
tional' status, and lower income. The 
analysis takes into consideration, ottier 
factors relevant to the process^ of 
assimilation ncluding rural tmckground, 
educational attainment, income, sex, artf 

,the number of years already spent in the 
United States. ConUolling for these fac- 
tors, however, does not weaken tt^ tMSIc 
relationships. The present situatiorr of 
Dominican and Colombian immigrants in 
New York is clearly influenced t>y tr^ form 
of assistance received from relatives 
upon U S. arrival. This result differs from 
findings in studies of Mexicans in the 
United States.^^ In any case, the results 
presented here should* t)e viewed as a first 
step in an effort to specify the 
mechanisms that influence the process 
of integration of Dominicans and Colomv 
biarts in U S. society 

This paper has examined the role of 
kinship ties among Dominican and Col* 

* ombian migrants in New York City. Chain 
migration characterizes these two flows 
inasmuch as these particular migrants 
are well linked into a migration system In 
which some relatives ^Ad friends preced* 
ed them to Ne^ York, others came with 
them, and still others subsequently joined 
them since they settled in the United 
States. Relatives present at the time-of ar* 
rival provi:led multfple forms of assis* 
tance, particularly with accommodatton 
and employment searches. In addition to 
receiving assistance during thellr settle* 
ment in New York, Dominican and Colom* 
bian migrants to New York City, par- 
ticularly male migrants, continue to bean 
important link to relatives in the home^ 
country. Assistance has t>een provlcted'' 
wi{h employment searches and accon^^ 
modations for relatives who wish to 
migrate to New York, and remittances are 
regularly sent by the majority of these 
migrants to relatives in ttieir home coun« 
try. 

Se^al stiKlies have str^sed the ifiv. 
portance of kinship ties, both in determiiv 
ing who migrates In th^ first place af¥f In 
influencing the settleinent and sdjwt* 
ment process in the host country. 
Nonethietess there is no wetl-dftveU^Md 
conceptual framework concerning ttie 
potential impacts of kinship ties 
assistance on the subs^uent life-cmrae 
of immigrants. As such, a cautious ap- 
proach Is requirmi In deyalOfHiHy en^rtoal 
trats of particular kfaas. The d^rth of 
t>oth Conceptual and empirical wqrfc 
creates a situaticm in which one mt^t 
fMovide supfKKt for a particular not^ 
withoyt iielno awafs of the corttriiMtiona, 



^entlally ccmtradfctoVy, to the broai 
issue of the role of Kinship netwcHfcs in 
the migration process. 

Ttie analysis fKesmted in ttris repwt 
e^Mly <f«nonstrata9 that familial iiid 
fecelved at tfte time of first arrival In the 
JLMted States does have an impact on the 
eu b s eqi tent course of events in the life- 
, cycle of the;miorant When the aid is more 
extmsfve, a teabency to remain within tt>e 
^^NtMective confines of the immigrant ccm)* 
munity results. This tendency is not due to 
the differential kiacKgrouQ^ of those who 
receive different forms |Md» nevertheless 
some form of.selectiviti^ay be opiating. 
Consequently, more effort is required to 
specify precisely the impact. 

' A final comment may be appropriate 
regarding the importance of research on 
family ties in t^e context of policy 
relevan6e. \JS: immigration policy places 
a major emphasis on family reunification. 
As such it is hardly surprising to find that 
kinship networks play such a major role in 
the decision-making and settlement pro- 
cesses of tfiese migrants. Since direct 
rbcruitment of labor in «oreign countries 
is no longer of the importance it once was 
Hi U.S. immigration dynamics, one could 
argue that these informal social networks 
provkle an important subsidy to the in* 
dividual migrants and even to U*S. socie- 
ty, since the labor of these migrants is ob- 
tained without having to absorb the 
human capital expenditures during th^ir 
formative years. Given the importance of 
family networks in establishing the 
Dominican and Colombian c<mimunities 
in the United States in the past 20 years, 
and the large number of relatives who are 
, potentially eligible foi^ U.S. visas, one 
couM argue that these flows can be ex- 
pected to continue for some time. U.S. im* 
miiilition policy will likely cmtinue to 
favor family reunification. Certainly no 
one has Advocated that spouses, 
chUdren, and elderty parents not be ad^ 
mitted* Some debate exists regarding the 
wImtoakKi of adult brottws ami sisters. 
Thuft the migration momentufn developed 
by the Initlai waves will continue to be im- 
portant in facilitating the continued 

Einsfer of Dominicans and Colomtrians 
the United States in the decacfes 
ahead. 
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